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An increasing number of college-age youth are philosophically and 
behavioristicaily separated from the traditional middle class and its values. The 
nonstudent generally has withdrawn from formal education professing disdain for the 
academic experience and its stifling effects, but is nevertheless attracted to the 
university as a source of cultural stimulation, acceptance and asylum. Refraining from 
entering the conventional world of work, the nonstudent lives a marginal existence 
reflective of his unconventional role. In a comprehensive sociopsychological study of 
151 members of the Berkeley nonstudent population, the sample of nonconforming 
youth was compared to a random sample of 56 Berkeley students. Approximately 
two-thirds of each group were male and the average age for both groups was 21. 
The samples responded to a lengthy questionnaire and other psychological 
instruments. The extremes that emerged in the hierarchical profile are particularly 
useful for their help In predicting patterns of behavior. The need scales, in 
conjunction with other data, suggest definite psychological propensities or 
dispositions to certain actions. Figures of the need scales and a bibliography are 
included, and characteristics of the nonstudent are discussed with reference to 
earlier psychological studies on the subject. (JS) 
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SUl^ARY: 

Recent literature on the topic of nonconforming youth reflects the 
interest in the membership of this diverse, and apparently growing, subcult- 
ural phenomenon. One such social manifestation, particularly prevalent at the 
University of California at Berkeley and other centers, is a subculture or . 

■ "underground" of non-students - collegiate-age yobth who are not formally 
registered as students but who have mingling associations and impacts with stud- 
ent culture and vice versa. Most have had some college education and while 
often professing disdain for formal academic study and its stifling effects 
they are attracted nevertheless to the university environs as a source of 
cultural stimulation, acceptance and asylum. They are particularly nonconforming, 

This paper reports part of the psychological data collected in a compre- 
hensive socio-psychological study of 151 members of the Berkeley non-student 
population. This sample of nonconforming youth was compared to a random sample, 
of 56 students from the student body at TO at Berkeley. Approximately two-thiros 
of each group were males. The data presented here are the -group means obtained 
from the 15 need scales of the Adjective Check List (Gough and Heilbrun, 1965) 
each of which represents a disposition within Murray' s (193S) need-press system. 
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ACL NEED SCALES IN HIERARCHICAL RANK FOR NON-STUDENT GROUP MEANS AS CONTRASTED WITH STUDENT GROUP tiEANS 
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The group profiles for the male and female distributions were surprizingly 
similar, particularly for non-students. Similarly striking was the finding that 
the non-student profile presented a more pronounced form, containing more 
extremely high and low scores, than the cross-sectional sample of students which 
tended to remain closer to the norm. In the hierarchical ranking of the non-student 
needs, the need scales fell roughly into five divisions: (l) Autonomy and Change 
were the strongest non-student needs; (2) Succorance, Exhibition, Agression and 
Heterosexuality were moderately strong; ( 3 ) Abasement, Intraception and Affil- 
iation were moderate needs; (4) Dominance, Nurturance, Achievement, and-Peferenpe 
were moderately weak needs; and (5) Order and Endurance were the weakest non-student 
needs of the 15 measured. The non-students were significantly higher than students • 
on 4 of the scales (Autonomy, Change, Succorance and Heterosexuality) and signific- 
antly lower on 4 others (Endurance, Order, Achievement and Dominance). 

The data is discussed in terms of propensity for vdthdrawal from formal 
education ..and involvement in nonconformist behavior. The psychological and 
sociological ramifications and interrelationships are alluded to in reference to need 
nonconven'tionali'tyj alienation and social change. 
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Background: 

Recently, both public and academic attention increasingly has been 
focused in the United States on the phenomenon of alienated, nonconforming, 
youth cultures, a trend apparently involving increasing numbers of youth 
vithin the last decade in all technologically advanced nations (Brown, 1966 j 
Gennrich, 1966)* One such social manifestation ^5 among others, is particularly 
prevalent at the University of Califoraia at Beikeley as well as certain other 
centers of higher learning and is known by the various euphemisms as the "under- 
ground", "fringe" or more locally' "non-students". . They represent a diverse 
collection, of collegiate-age youth who are philosophically and behavior! stically 
separated from the traditional middle class and its values. 

The non-student, a term with generally unsympathetic connotations in , 
the public mind, refers to individuals who have withdrawn, indefinitely, from 
foimal education, professing disdain for their academic experience and its 
stifling effects, but who are nevertheless attracted to the university environs 
as a source of direct and indirect cultural stimulation, acceptance and asylum. 
Having refrained from entering the conventional world of work, they live a marg- 
inal existence reflective of their unconventional role. 
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To classify the non- student subculture in too general a vay is a 
disservice to their rich diversity. Hovrever, regardless of the indiviQuality 
of its membership, the major characteristics of the group tend to be seen as 
being a reaction against social hypoorises, restrictive standards, the material- 
istic vay of life and the dehumanising influences of modern institutions. , 
Keflective of a basically libertarian society that has developed a subculture 
of its ovm, it leans tovards existentalism, leftist political theory, intell- 
ectualism and aestheticism, pacifism, agnosticism or the more exotic, mystical 
religions, freer sexual mores, use of such drugs as marijuana and lysergic 
acid diethylamide, and is visually impressive by the avantguard appearance 
of its membership (Matts & Vfhittaker, 1966). In the historical context, they 
are a contemporary expression vithin' the long tradition of bohemian, rebellious 
youth, basically non-criminal, succinctly discussed by Matza (1961). 

■ Subjects and Method: 

This paper is based on partial data from a comprehensive socio-psycho- 
lovical study of 151 Berkeley non-students who volunteered to undergo intensive 
probing by responding to a lengthy questionnaire and a number of psychological 
■ instruments. -Because there was no possibility of obtaining a representative 
sample of the non-students, estimated to number approximately 3000, since the 
parameters of this population are so ill-defined and changing, a method referi-ed 
to by Campbell and Pettigrew (1959) as the "snowball technique" was used. By 
this method all available accesses into the particular group are initially used 
and other respondents gained by a referral method. Enough different inroads 
were used in recruiting the subjects that they likely typify a fairly broad 
range of this population. All data was collected in small groups and took 



several hours to complete. Almost without exception the subjects were conscient- 
ious in their responses, uninhibited, and generally stimulated by the material. • 

For comparative purposes a cross-section of the University of Calif- 
ornia student body at Berkeley, a rather intellectually elite population of 
youth, seemed obviously appropriate and was obtained. This random sample of 
56 students was, by comparison, more "clean cut" in appearance and tended to be 
more formal in their behavior with the investigators during and iimnediately 
after the data col3.ecting, a stance perhaps defined by their student role. 
Approximately two-thirds of the subjects in each sample, selected withou t bias,^ 

were males. 7^ ^ ^ . 

Instrumentation: 

* 

The original Adjective Check List (ACL) wae prepared by Gough in 1952 
for use at the Institue of Personality Assessment and Besearch at Berkeley and 
consists of 300 adjectives commonly used to describe basic personality attributes. 
Later, Heilbrun developed a series of experim.ental scales for the ACL and the 
collaboration of the two men has resulted in the present 24 scales (Gough 6 
Heilbrun, I965), each formulated around a single analytic or personologica.. 
concept, 15 of which represent a disposition within iturray's (1938) need-press 
system utilized by Heilbrun. It is the use of these need scales that are 

presented in this paper. 

Yielding a wealth of potentially useful information, particularly for 
personality assessment and psychological counselling, the .ICL may be completed 
in approximately 10 to 15 mi.nutes by subjects instructed to simply check from the 
list of adjectives those that are frankly self-descriptive. Little resistance or 



anxiety is aroused by its format and it is rather interesting to complete. 
Separate scoring keys, depending on sex and the total number of adjectives 
checked, are necessary for each scale. Cross-cultural applications have been 
carried out extensively in Italy and to a lesser extent in South America, 

French, German and British editions are expected to' be applied. 

Results: 

Figure 1 presents the ACL need scale profile for the non-student 
sample \rith the group means arranged in Hierarchical order from high to low. 

The student group means for each scale are contrastingly plotted. As tne group 
profiles for the males and females for each of the two samples were surprisingly 
similar, almost perfectly so in the case of the non— students, the data was 
collapsed, for the sake of clarity, without loss in data. A general character- 
istic equally as striking as the lack of sex difference is the observation 
that the non— student profile contains more extreme scores, both high and low, 
-and therefore presents a more pronounced distribution of the variables than the 
student profile which tends to remain closer to the individual scale norms for 
each sex. The assumption can be made that this is partially a reflection of the 
greater homogeneity within the non— student sample. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 



The statistical treatment consisted of first comparing the two samples 
of non-students and students (orginally, separately for each sex) for QYei*-all 
differences on the instrument by a generalized analysis of variance. As significan 
F»s were found beyond the .001 level of ' confidence, the individual scales were 
then tested in order to note which scales were significantly contributing to the 
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to the over-all difference. These analyses were made by using Marascuilo's 
(1966) stringent (in that the over-all alpha level is controlled), multiple 
coraparisons based upon a chi square analog of Scheffe's (1959) multiple 
comparison method for analysis of variance. 



Diagramatically, Figure 1 shows that non-students, compared to 

* 

students, scored significantly higher on: Autonomy (the need to act independ- 

ently of others or of social values and expectations). Change (the need to seek 
novelty of experience and avoid routine), Succorance (the need to solicit sym- 
pathy, affection or emotional support from others) and Heterosexrdal'.ty (the 



need to seek the company of and derive emotional satisfactions from interactions, 
with opposite-sexed peers). On the other hand, non-students scored signiiicantly 
lower, and thus suggesting a relative aJ^nce of the need, on: Endurance (the 
need to persist in any task undertaken), Order (the need to place special 
emphasis on neatness, organization and planning in one* s . activities) , Acnieve- 
ment (the need to strive to be outstanding in pursuits of socially recognized 



goals) and Dominance (the need to seek and sustain leadership roles in groups 
or to be influential and controlling in individual relationships). 



Discussion: 

In the hierarchical ranking of the non-student needs, the need scales 
fall roughly into five divisions: (l) Autonomy and Change are the strongest 

i 

non-student needsj (2) Succorance, Exhibition (the need to behave in such a 
way as to elicit the immediate attention of others). Aggression (the need to 
engage in behavior that is inconsiderate of others) and Heterosexuality are 
moderately strong needs; (3) Abasement (the need to express feelings of inferi- 
ority through self-criticism , guilt or social impotence), Intraception (the 
need to engage ’In at 1 ; 5 empts to understand one’s ovm behavior or the behavior 



( 
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of others) and Affiliation (the need to seek and sustain numerous personal 

$ 

friendships) are moderate needs; (4) Dominance, Nurturance (the need to engage 
in behaviors vhich extend material or emotional benefits to others), Achievement, 
Deference (the need to seek and sustain subordinate roles in relationships 
vith others) are moderately weak needs; and (5) Order and Endurance are the 
weakest non-student needs of the 15 needs measured. 

The. extremes of the hierarchical profile are particularly relevant 
for the use they may have in the predictive patterns of behavior that can emerge. 
The need scales, in conjunction with other information, suggest psychological 
propensities or dispositions to particular actions. The description of the 
non-students in respect to the need scale data suggests that typical individuals 
appear to be defined as persons who have strong motivations to seek new experi- 
ences and to avoid routine, who act act impulsively and independently of 
social values and expectations but who, correspondingly, are quite unable to 
tolerate prolonged effort, to plan their behavior realistically Oj. to apply 
defensive caution because of an intrinsic lack of motivation and self-discipline. 



The resulting pi^ofile suggested here is not only very compatible with 
observational data on the non-students (and thus strengthens the Validity of the 
ACL) but also complements such data by adding further insights. In this light 
the psychological pressure on such persons to withdraw £rom formal education, 
m environment peimeated with the conflicting pressureHo assume a stance of 
self-denial, routinized behavior and competitive achievement orientation, is 
certainly understandable and, indeed, fairly inevitable regardless of basic 
intellectual ability. In general, such aui individual cannot easily satisfy 
his needs within the 'academic.*. setting as it is, generally, presently structured. 
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Such person's will undoubtedly experience varying degrees of. ambivalence and 
i cnation in our society# Related to this is the fact that non—s oudent 
profiles suggest some degree of psychological* maladjustment which is, in a 

circulai^^ fashion, interrelated with the sociologidal syndrome of inadaptability 

•• * • 

to conventional social roles. _ 

Until rather recently, individuals, especially youth, suffered in 
relatively private ways. It is a cliche, perhaps true, that life was simpler 
in former times. Nevertheless, modern society's failure to reasonable provide 
for an effective transition into responsible adulthood for many young people 
has lead to increasing numbers of alienated youth. Simultaneously with this 
failure is the establishment of increased communication and the development 
youth's ovm subcultures as a protective manifestation of pychological and 
•io&cial needs now not only possible because of, but a reality due to, the very 
affuence of socity. 

The conditions of peer group formation and group identity are applic- 
1 

able to this phenomenon within Newcomb’s (1962) theoretical framework. The 
subculture (s) acquire socializing power to encourage and rev:ard conformity 
to its mores and entering youth disposed towards nonconformity find in such 
grpups a supportive vehicle for accelerating the bread with family and trad- 
itional values. Watts and Vfhittaker (1966) previously have sho’-jn that this 
non-student sample is significantly estranged from their parents in terms of 
intellectual ideas, religious and political beliefs and future goals. Musgrove 
( 1964 ) stresses the point that many adults assume that young people have widely 
rejected the standards and authority of adults and are even hostile towards 
adults, yet social research has sho’.m, with great clarity, that the rejection 
was initiated by the ’adults. Kelley (1963) states, in this same line of thought, 
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that such a rejection by adult society and the resultant increase in conflict 
between adults and youth is one of the saddest aspects of our culture. Youth 
are thus confined, segregated, to a society of their own peers and excluded 
from serious and responsible participation in the world of their elders who are 
pgj^UQ-tant to share real power with theiri or allow them to ^*meddle’* with adult 
concerns. Vfhen youth are separated from the adult world and delayed entiy 
into adult life, they are likely to constitute potentially alienated, rebellious, 

•i 

and/or deviant ones. 

Concluding Remark: 

The non— student data, as specif5.cally presented, stresses the fact 
that tendencies, as McDougall (1937) insisted, remain the indispensable 
postulates of all psychology. The group portrait of the non-student psycho- 
logical propensities inherently suggests that such individua^ls are likely to 
be predisposed to respond in certain ways. The immediate prognosis for the 
non-student here studied apparently is one of a prolonged and perhaps stressful 
identity seeking although the. distant future may hold diverse outcomes for 
individuals within the subculture in conjunction with the maturational effect 
of the passage of time. Longitudinal research in this area is difficult but 

needed. 

Lastly, aside from the present and future psychological ramifications of 
personality factors and concomitant nonconformity for the indivioual, menoion 
much be made that, sociologically, such nonconventionality as represented by 
the non-students is a factor in the eventual process of social change. Only 
the deviate can introduce fundamentally new ways into a culture since the 
introduction of new ways i^ de'/iation. Thompson (1967) relates the divers^ 
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and gro^/ang non-conformity initiated by youth as a significant social event 
in American culture. This phenomenon reflects a groping towards alternatives 
to the prevailing social structure and the norms associated with it. Socity 
is forced to act and react. The subjects of this research are partial agents 
of this social adj*ustment. 
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